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Editorial 
Txose who contemplate attending the Annual Conference of the Library Association at 
Portsmouth would be well advised to secure their accommodation immediately if they have 
not done so already. The demands upon hotel space have been very much greater than even 
sanguine members anticipated, and already we hear of people being refused rooms 
because they are no longer available. Portsmouth, of course, is the naval centre 
of the Empire, and that common-place piece of knowledge is magnetic, nevertheless. 
There are other attractions in Portsmouth. Its situation, practically adjacent to the Isle of 
Wight, with all its charms, on one side, and its nearness to the New Forest and the belt of 
Hampshire towns on the west, and on the east with such places as Chichester, Selsey, Bognor, 
Worthing, and Brighton make it, from the location point of view, of special interest. There 
is the further call of the literary associations of Portsmouth. Every book on the Navy has 
something about it, as those of us who read W. H. G. Kingston, Captain Marryatt and many 
another sea-author can, testify. Perhaps the most important author who came out of 
Portsmouth was not a sea-writer but the son of a naval outfitter—George Meredith. Pernaps 
to a post-War generation he seems old-fashioned, involved, unnecessarily intricate, precious, 
and possesses other faults. This is a superficial point of view, and certainly in his poems he 
rises to heights and reaches depths that are denied to most writers of to-day. In any case, 
The Ordeal of Richard Feverel and Beauchamp’s Career, to say nothing of The Egoift, are among 


the great novels of the English language. 
* * * 


* * * 


We have before us at the time of writing only the outline of the programme. It will 
be noticed from that, however, that the meetings are to be held on the South Parade Pier 
at Southsea, and therefore within the sound of the sea; we believe the pavilion there has 
excellent acoustic properties. The exhibition, which has now become an integral part of the 
Conference, will be housed in the building in which the meetings are held. Our readers 
will expect this Conference to initiate all sorts of interesting ideas, both in theory and practice. 
The Presidential Address is in the hands of one of the most experienced of living librarians ; 
a very original paper is to be given by Mr. Jast, who in maturity has come to view libraries 
not as a librarian but as a borrower ; his impressions should be most striking. The Round 
Table Discussion on “ Our Current Problems,” which was one of the high-lights of last 
year’s Conference, is to be repeated, or rather a similar meeting is to be held. We are to hear 
the summary of the results of the work of the library surveyors who have been examinin 
libraries all over England as well as in America and on the continent ; this should add much 
to our outlook. One or two librarians who have not read papers before are to have their 
chance, a feature which we hope the Library Association will persist in. The Annual Dinner 
promises to be one of the most interesting ; the toast of “ Literature” is to be proposed by 
Professor R. WW. Chambers, the Quain professor of English literature at the University of 
London, and the famous novelist, Mr. de Vere Stacpoole, will be the respondent. Among 
the speakers at the meetings will be the Editor of The Spectator, who is to address the School 
Libraries Section. 

There is also to be a day’s excursion to the Isle of Wight. This, we are told, will be one 
of the best that has been organised, and a visit will be paid to several places of interest, but 
the main interest will be the visit to Niton where the founder of public libraries, Edward 
Edwards, is buried in the little graveyard. It will be remembered that thirty-five years ago 
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Thomas Greenwood placed a monument over that, till that time unknown, grave. How 
many public librarians have been there ? 
* * * * * * 

In his article on the Reference Library, Mr. Ernest A. Savage refers to the remarkable 
paper entitled “ The Municipal Library’s least used and most expensive department ” which 
he read before the Library Association thirty years ago. In those days this was considered 
the most daring, and to some people the most unpleasant, attack upon a cherished part of 
their service to which they had ever had to listen. It was, however, a piece of sound common- 
sense, succinétly and ironically argued, as always has been the manner of its author. It is 
therefore a privilege to us to publish what we regard as a paper of classic rank upon the same 
subje& from his pen. There is no doubt that the old policy of reference work needs careful 
revision by those who undertake it. In this department anything which is not there to be 
used, is an offence against the community, and librarians should realise this. There is only 
one test by which library work can be judged, and that is “‘ what dividend of mental interest 
does it pay to the community ?” If that is considered, it will be seen that only books which 
have permanent worth, or which answer a temporary interest which does permanent good, 
should find a place in the modern reference library. In the second part of this definition are 
implied all those quick-reference books which answer such questions as the time of the next 
train, the address of a friend or business house, the telephone number of a person, definitions 
of words, location of towns, cities, countries, and so on. All these should be found in the 
department, but what we specially like and would urge again upon our readers, is the necessity 
of its being filled with that which is good. Mr. Savage likes the reader who will come in and 
do good general reading in the room. So do we. It is a serious reflection for us that in many 
towns there are hundreds of people who have no quiet place of their own, even if they possess 
homes, where they can read without being disturbed by gramophone, wireless, the ordinary 
conversation of the family, and a thousand and one other distractions. For them the library 
is literally a place of mental refuge. However small the library may be, then, it is surely 
necessary for it to provide the type of work which Mr. Savage says should be present in the 
small reference library. The paper is so full of interesting suggestions, some of them new ones, 
that we hope that it will be the occasion of a revived interest and effort on behalf of the 

The progress made in the furnishing of libraries in recent years is little short of remarkable. 
Within the life-time of almost any librarian can be remembered chairs of the Windsor type, 
large tables without division from other people, noisy floors, and other preventives of 
comfort in a reading room or reference library. Some of us recall that at the Royal Library 
of the Hague arm-chairs upholstered in red plush with the royal crest on them were provided 
for every reader, and that library was open to anyone who came with a respectable introduction. 
We have not yet quite reached this standard, even if it is desirable that we should make the 
effort. There is, however, in the new libraries an attempt at really comfortable furniture. 
We would recommend to those who visit London an inspection of the library in the great 
new building of the University of London. Here there are tables covered with rubber which 
enables reading and writing with a maximum of comfort. In many reference libraries tables 
are no longer covered with glass and other uncomfortable substances, but are surfaced with 
cork or rubber or some similar substance which makes writing pleasant. We have now, 
even in lending libraries, chairs provided which have leather seats, or, at any rate, cloth or 
rush ones. At Leytonstone there are Lloyd Loom chairs of the most comfortable type. In 
the new branch libraries at Croydon the chairs are upholstered in leather cloth. Low, large 
arm-chairs with sprung seats stand at low tables in the centre of the lending library, where 
books may be consulted in almost luxurious comfort. In the reference library at Wallington 
are upholstered arm-chairs for all readers. These are more expensive, of course, than the 
old fashioned wood, wheel-back or other type of chair, but not prohibitively so. The results 
are totally different. Readers feel at case and they come again. This is surely part of the 
service which may now receive careful attention. Librarians of older libraries may consider 
whether they should not refurnish many of their rooms and, as we have implied already, 
especially their reference libraries. 
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The Small Reference Library 
By Ernest A. SavaGe (Librarian, Edinburgh Public Libraries). 


Wrru the reference library of the small town, I include that of a necessary branch in a thickly- 
populated area where central resources ought to be supplemented. When Central is too far 
from suburbanites, and difficult to get at because transport is dear and infrequent, we open a 
branch for lending books, forgetful as a rule that reference material is also remote. The 
Leith Library, half-an-hour from Central by car, would not have been a library without a 
reference department, the value of which has been proved day by day, to the wonder of 
librarians who glorify the temple of the tome and expect nobody to enter it. I am writing of 
the library service as it is, not as it might be ; but were we to replan our town systems, and 
replace the too numerous branches by bigger libraries at transport junétions, the small reference 
library always would be needed in the lesser towns, and as auxiliaries to the large reference 
libraries in cities. 

A quick reference library, at Central or branch, is good value for money if well-trained 
librarians operate with spirit, intelligence and imagination, a wisely-chosen stock of books in 
a room correlated with other departments. 


Il 


When talking to my friends on this matter they commonly tell me that few people enter 
a small reference library. 

Knowledge condensed in three thousand reference books of the right kind is not 
negligible in any town, even a large town. Though the Edinburgh Central Reference Library 
is among the largest in the country, another apartment containing a first-rate quick-reference 
stock, and managed by a first-rate quick-reference Staff, is desirable ; it would serve as a snack 
counter where readers may take their meal and go, instead of bustling in and out of the dining 
hall. And along with the convenience of this arrangement to the public we must count some 
advantage in Staff training ; for the tone and technique of the quick reference library differ 
from that of the pee. library. If big and rich a library is intimidating ; if small and 
excellent it is a place where high organisation is easier, whete an air of freedom, friendliness, 
business and enterprise is more natural. 

I don’t burke the difficulty of telling our townspeople how profitable the reference library 
may be to them, and of persuading them to walk in. But librarians are dismal jimmies. If 
readers don’t at once flock through our open doors we get the blues. Then we put our 
reference assistants on other work or even take them away from the room; so we run to 
greet failure, crying that our efforts are unrewarded. A reference issue must be built up, little 
by little. Let the assistants Study the books until business comes. Drive weariness out of the 
vigil by teaching them their job : the art of bringing information quickly to the point of use. 
Then if staff, books, equipment and administration are right, before a year is out the reference 
library will win many friends for our service, and prove one of the citizens’ strongest reasons 
for maintaining a public library. 

No slogan is required to bring people to the home reading library, where the trouble is 
not to attract but to satisfy them. But we must compel a reader to notice and tempt him to 
enter the reference room. The first thing seen beyond the main threshold should be a wide, 
beckoning doorway, plainly marked “ Reference Room,”or “ Books to consult or read in 
the library”; not ‘‘ Study Room,” which suggests what most readers don’t want to do, at 
first anyway. Flanking the doorway (let us imagine) an illuminated showcase exhibits the 
value of reference books. How ? No intelligent being would show a home reading book not 
immediately available for borrowing ; hence the difficulty (much exaggerated) of displaying 
books to lend. But reference books are always at hand. If the binder makes dummy “ spines ” 
(like those glued on private doors in some libraries), or if jackets are mounted attractively on 
display cards, we may arrange, at small cost, a variety of exhibits. Diagrams and poster 
designs of the right kind are helpful. But keep “ the book beautiful ” and museum items out 
of this case. 
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Thoroughly blinkered as we are now from the riot of advertisement this doorway, 
however inviting, and the display-case, however bright and alluring, may only direct people 
to the road they already mean to take. But never mind: visitors now and again will be 
attracted, and, welcoming them as friends, we enrol them as missionaries in our cause. 

Printed publicity of the catalogue and leaflet type is of no great value. If not too openly 
tendentious paragraphs in the press may bring us a reader or two. (The common talk about 
‘our energetic librarian” is thoroughly mischievous, for ratepayers sniff at the puffery of 
officials). Often letters appear in the local paper enquiring pete the town’s history, the 
source of quotations, the origin of names and whatnot—and most of them may be answered 
by a librarian who is to be depended upon for his facts. If a letter is initialled, or pseudo- 
nymously signed, send the information to the paper in a reply dated from the reference room ; 
that is good general publicity, indicating our vigilance and advertising our wish to be helpful. 
But a librarian is imprudent if he outruns an editor’s patience, and when the letter bears a 
name and an address he should gain the friendship of the knowledge-seeker by replying 
dire&ly to him. 

People may be lured into the reference room by keeping there the better periodicals. 
The same advantage is won if the magazine room adjoins the reference library, and is divided 
from it only by a glazed partition, through which the library is open to view, as in a frame. 
(I like the screens of modern design, of metal and glass from floor to ceiling, but architects 
from before the flood still love their dados, moulded mullions and dust-catching astragals). 
Illustrations for use in schools and by firms, exhibited now and again, and holiday guides 
displayed at the proper season, also attraét business. And what a plaything a good map col- 
lection is to a reference librarian able to form it and to get it used. 

When anybody joins the library the assistant-in-charge generally shows him how the 
books are arranged in the home reading department. Why not introduce every new member 
to the librarian or to the deputy, who will offer to take him round the whole library, and 
briefly describe it? He enjoys this courtesy, whether he has time to accept it or not, and if 
he visits the reference room he will remember it when he wants to know something.! 


Ii 


But how fatuous to angle for trade unless we provide goods worth selling for salesmen 
able to sell them ! 

Our reference library should be a cyclopaedia—a body of organised information—in 
several thousand volumes, with special books on local history, culture, and industry, and 
some general reading for people who haven’t a nook to read in, at home or in lodgings. A 
library of living reference books, at every hour of the day in charge of a competent, friendly 
assistant, will not be long empty of patrons. 

Without making lists I find it hard to describe exaétly the kind of books I have in mind. 
With three thousand of the latest and best, a well-built, strong, lean body of information may 
be formed. When I hear of small towns with reference Stocks of 15,000—20,000 volumes, I 
smell decay. Sweep out the dust and ashes. Send the unwanted book to reserve or to another 
library, and fill its place with a better one for your purpose. The good workman, in every 
walk of life, throws the clutter from his bench ; and readers want a workshop, not a marine 
Store. So many small reference libraries are stuffy homes for decayed gifts. 

Minto and Mudge books—general and special di€tionaries and cyclopaedias, 
bibliographies, concordances, indexes, summaries, abstraéts, yearbooks, guides, direétories— 
form the nucleus, about which I have only this to say: be catholic in sele&ting books, and 
prompt in replacing old editions. But other, less omniscient books should support them : 
comprehensive handbooks in rational, not alphabetic, order. Duff Wight’s History of Latin 
Literature, Butler’s History of French Literature, Ritchie’s France: a Companion to French Studies, 
Grant’s History of Europe, Gretton’s Modern History of the English People, and Adams’s History 
of the American People are examples. Chosen for lucidity, accuracy in faét, form in narrative, 
good indexing and bibliographical notes or lists, they are indispensable keys to study. For 
reference purposes I value highly the well-indexed manual; generally the knowledge there 
is the clearer for the light thrown upon it by the context, and more authoritative than that 


1 At the Leith Library readers fill in their membership forms in the Reference Room. 
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in a cyclopaedia, where the lesser articles are hackwork. And while excellent for reference, it 
provides continuous reading, as desirable in a reference as in a lending library. Unfortunately 
manuals aren’t always to be found in the small reference library, though it cannot be attractive 
and useful to students, or even to general readers, without an ample supply of them. Smaller 
manuals too : for example, the best of the Home University Library (2s. 6d.), The Modern States 
Series (38. 6d.), The Gateway Library (3s. 6d.), The World’s Manuals (2s. 6d.), Gollancz’s New 
People’s Library (1s.), and compends not in series. Our library is not the home of the big 
book only : it is the proper, the most useful place for handy books, many of which are better 
summaries, often later in date, by more modern authorities, printed in clearer type, more finely 
illustrated, than any in cyclopaedias. The best of them (Carr-Saunders on Population, for 
example, and Lindsay’s Kar/ Marx’s Capital) fill gaps in our many-volumed cyclopaedia. 
They are good general reading for the visitor without much time to spare. Yet they’re rarely 
bought, because we can’t help thinking of any library worthy the adjective ‘‘ reference ” as a 
town’s monument, a mausoleum for intimidatory tomes, instead of as a citizen’s workshop. 

I hanker for general reading in a reference library. Rows of condensed knowledge, 
however useful, are lowering to the spirits. Why not reading on the history and literature of 
our country, as well as reference pemmican? The new Oxford History of England, with less 
concise books on periods, the pick of the biographies, and good histories of Scotland, Ireland, 
Wales and the Dominions, answer most historical queries, and are good reading for students. 
Represent the greater poets in attractively-bound, clearly-printed modern editions; handy 
editions, in one or two volumes. Above all don’t harbour the dingy and the secondhand. The 
Oxford English Texts are hard to beat. The Oxford Poets, though cheap, are well-produced, in type 
far clearer, thank Heaven, than that in my old poetry books. The Oxford Editions of Standard 
Authors, at 3s. 6d. apiece, are admirable ; clearly-printed on good paper, bound in plain 
dark-blue cloth with bold gilt lettering on the spine, and easy to hold, they make us want to 
read them. And why not a case of about two hundred volumes of “ seleéted poetry ?” People 
read poetry, though, hearing critics and librarians yammer and maunder, who on earth 
believes it ? Avoid general collections of the poets: the texts are often bad, and the books 
repulsive—how I loathe the memory of poor old Gilfillan, who has been buried in many a 
reference library, and will lie peacefully there until dead administrators awaken. The great 
English novels, too, in bright one-volume modern editions, or in attraétive, handy collected 
editions. Pyramid-building forerunners sometimes have bequeathed to us whopping quarto 
editions of the novelists, Dickens for example, or Thackeray ; send them to dusty reserve, or 
build an air raid shelter with them, for they frighten readers away. Asa rule novels are banned 
from the open shelves of reference libraries. But why ? David Copperfield won't lift the pale 
cast of thought from Hamlet, nor will The Old Wives’ Tale vulgarise the Ode on a Grecian Urn. 
Let us alter our practice for the benefit of young men and women in lodgings, who sometimes 
have no corner where they may read in quiet; not to speak of those poor husbands who are 
cursed by wives of Bath for always having their heads “ stuck in a book.” After all, great 
novels are literature. Some of my friends ban novels from the reference library because they 
may be persuaded or compelled by the public to adopt shop library standards later. They 
complain, justly and indignantly, of the degradation of so many home reading libraries, and 
fear the same fate for the reference library. But I am not to be deterred by the misgiving that 
somebody else may permit what I have no intention of permitting myself. 

The truth is I like to have the cream of literature on the shelves, ready for anybody who 
comes in. A librarian is an agent between reader and book. That is his business function. But 
in a special sense he is a trustee of literature, especially of our own language. Therefore | 
would go farther in supplying continuous reading. Why not introduce the best modern 

oetry (V. Sackville-West’s Collected Poems), drama (Shaw’s Plays), essays (Chesterton’s 

welve Types), criticism (H. W. Garrod’s Poetry and Criticism of Life), short Stories (Cunninghame 
Graham’s Thirty Tales and Sketches, Conrad’s Complete Short Stories, Kipling, or Coppard’s 
Fares Please)? Books of this ele& company are so often out of the home reading library (for 
people do read good literature, dismal jimmies notwithstanding) that a reserve of them on 
the open shelves of the reference room is justified by policy and by use. Equally desirable are 
trustworthy books in general history, social science, philosophy, religion, music and the rest. 


1 Dr. Lindsay, in his introduction to this book, ably defends the small manual. 
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And men’s books of adventure: such as are indicated by Cape’s Odyssey Library, Allan’s 
Nautilus Library, and (to give an example of a single book) Ruttledge’s Everest. Let people 
read, study and consult. Forget the teaching of fundamentalists in textbook commandments. 
Our small reference library ought to be a reading room as well as a crack information bureau. 

The ready-reference nucleus must be supported by collections of particular interest 
to the townspeople. 

Local topography is one obvious development. In an industrial town a technical 
reference section is another. Though technical manuals are provided commonly for home 
reading, as they should be, | want them to consult on the spot, when lending copies are out. 
Librarians are easily dissuaded from construéting a technical cyclopaedia for their reference 
rooms because the books are expensive and soon obsolete. The “ pieces” (pamphlets, 
clippings and articles) are troublesome, but they are easily gathered, and when arranged by 
subject in a file, reinforce books effectively. Elderly librarians dozing until they retire, or 
young librarians cocksure that nothing is the good of anything, look upon the file as a crank’s 
maggot. What isn’t cranky in a business office and a newspaper library is good enough for 
me. It may be a waste of time to begin a file if we dilly-dally in gathering clippings, or if we 
haven’t the gumption to use them. And by the way, the word “ file ” covers several forms, in 
boxes, vertical folders or other containers. At Edinburgh we prefer two forms: cartridge 
mounts of uniform size in boxes, and vertical folders in a cabinet. The cuttings mounted on 
sheets are arranged in alphabetical order of subject, and when enough of them on one subje& 
come together a volume may be made of them. This form is better where cuttings are preserved 
for a long time ; in the local colleétion, for example, or the music room. For transient material 
on commerce or technology the folder is better because it takes all sizes and shapes of 
clippings, which may be quickly stored and quickly discarded. Only librarians with common- 
sense, imagination, experience, and knowledge of readers’ wants learn file-making: the art of 
collecting the best for it, and getting the best out of it. Others let dust gather upon the rubbish 
they drop into the folders, and speak of the “ vertical fad.”” The sma// file certainly is a nest of 
disappointment ; the larger it becomes the less often it fails us. Gamble on the file; make it 
big. Then if we, knowing our books as tools and our readers as friends, are skilled in 
exploiting both books and clippings, the file is an economical and effective aid to reference work. 

Extend the range of the small general reference library by linking it with the home 
reading library. At Leith copies of the home reading catalogue cards are mixed with reference 
cards in class order. These copies are on tinted cards bearing the following printed notice :— 

Books catalogued on pink cards are in the Home Reading Library and may be 
obtained for use in this room if not borrowed for home reading. 

Deduéting books “ out,” and novels and tales, Leith has a high-quality reference stock 
of some 23,000 volumes, though the reference room contains only about 3,000. The duplicated 
catalogue, however, is used more by the librarian than the public. Upon him, in the last 
resort, we must depend to introduce both reference and lending books to folk in search 
of potted knowledge. 

IV 

The plain truth is that while a good stock of books is the first requisite, personal service 
of the right kind is the second, for without it even good books lie idle, in reference as in 
lending room. Now and then an assistant green from school takes to reference work as if 
adapted to it by a long evolutionary process in his forebears ; let him loose in the library to 
go his triumphant way. But so few are born to it that we must drill ordinary human beings, 
and be thankful if practice and discipline enable them to grasp what enquirers are after, and 
to develop skill and quickness in hunting. 

In the small library we want four assistants: one able assistant, and one understudy 
from another department as “ supply” for each shift. Their education should include : 
finding simple data or tracing elementary sources; searching for detailed information and 
arranging it; intensive study of reference books; and practice in indexing and in com- 
piling reading-lists. 

I have before me one batch of records taken when training young fact hunters. Each 
was given a different list of simple information to discover on: social credit, food inspection, 
switch-gear design, Telford, The Gold Bug, The Enchanted Cottage, tree grafting, Monroc 
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doétrine, and the like. Five minutes were allowed for finding an item. The test was in no 
way competitive. The assistants were to use any catalogue, index, or bibliographical aid. On 
503 subjects 96 replies were got within one minute; ros two minutes, 102 three minutes, 
57 four minutes, 25 five minutes. On 118 subjects the information was not found in time. 
Here are a few of the subjeéts in which these juniors failed: Disarmament, nature cure, 
Wind und the Rain (a play), Heathen Chinee, Ingoldsby Legends, Zinoviev letter, Mr. Micawber, 
care of ropes, and marble cleaning. This test, and others like it, reveal that the facts and books 
the assistants didn’t find are not more recondite than those they did. So we are confirmed in a practice 
which trains beginners to do better than miss one mark out of five. 

More serious practice is desirable if this method is to bear ripe fruit.. Examination 
questions for university degree courses are fine tests of ability in searching for more abtruse 
information, and in arranging it coherently. Don’t issue the same question to two assistants, 
or arrange forage on subjects well-known to them. Choose any difficult questions save those 
demanding knowledge not findable in books. Book, periodical or clipping may be consulted, 
and the answer, in the assistant’s own words, should be in notes or in the form of an essay ; 
chapter and verse supporting every statement. Here are questions adapted from university 
degree papers :— : 

Alberoni, Law, Kaunitz, Pombal, Talleyrand, Metternich, Monroe, Cavour, 
Gambetta—state pithily who they were, and what their importance was in 18th and 
19th century history. 

Scott places C/arissa above the other novels of Richardson. Find the passage, 
and discuss the grounds of this criticism. 

Describe and explain the chief charateristics of natural vegetation in Africa 

; between the Equator and the southern Tropic. 

Explain carefully : fon or chinook wind ; land hemisphere ; solstice ; temperature 
inversion ; water table; xerophyte. 

What were the geographical and climatic conditions of Old Red Sandstone times 
in Britain ? 

Thousands of questions, on an endless variety of subjects, are ready for our choice. To 
answer them from books is, for reference assistants, the most rational training imaginable to me. 
The assistant learns to read carefully; to search for material, and to reproduce it accurately, 
clearly and succinély. He knows the purpose of the hunt; normally he enjoys it and is 
unhappy if the quarry isn’t brought home. The answers to the questions, while not perfect, 
are far better (as they should be) than those given from memory at honours degree examin- 
ations, though assistants have no knowledge of the subjects other than got from books con- 
sulted, rather than studied. 

Reference assistants are too often bound with routine which ought to be done elsewhere 
in the library. When business is slack we are tempted to give them odd jobs; idleness is 
bad discipline, and we don’t think it worth while for them to study their business. But good 
service demands that, on taking up their reference duties, they have at least six months’ 
freedom from routine to study intensively the books in their charge. They should make 
books their tools by examining the subjeé matter they expect to find in them, and the supple- 
mentary matter which is more or less casually added. About the first point more later. On 
the second here are some examples. Editors throw all kinds of information into books as if 
by chance or caprice : Lists of English prefixes and suffixes ; etymological lists; abbreviations ; 
foreign words and phrases ; rainfall; census figures; dictionaries of commercial produéts ; 
place-names ; pronouncing vocabularies ; and anything from a glossary to a mathematical 
table. 

The practice of examining reference books, and of making a subjeé index of the contents 
of the commoner books, particularly of the unusual matter in them, teaches an assistant the 
value and capacity of his tools. About thirty years ago an index of this kind was published : 
Pitman’s Where to Look: An Easy Guide to Books of Reference, in which were analysed the 
contents of about 300 familiar annual works of reference, and a few standard works. It is the 
sort of guide that every reference assistant, junior or senior, ought to revise, even if the work 
is done a thousand times and more.! 


1 It went to a second edition, but (I believe) was not afterwards revised. 


> 
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Cataloguing indexes by subjeét is a practice which has the advantage of driving home to 
assistants the existence and utility of these oft-neglected and even despised keys to knowledge. 
Here are some entries :— 

(a) ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Cambridge History of English Literature. V.15, General index. 
(b) ENGLAND: HISTORY. 
HISTORY. 
English Historical Review. General index, V.1—40. 
(c) ENGLISH DRAMA. 
SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM. 
THEATRE. 
Chambers, Sir E.K. The Elizabethan Stage. 4v. William Shakespeare. 
zv. Index to the six volumes by B. White. 
(d) ENGLAND: HISTORY, 1620-74. 
MILTON, JOHN. 
PURITANS. 
Masson, D. Life of John Milton. Index volume. 
In these examples (b) has two entries and (c) and (d) three each. 


Were I my own master I would buy additional copies of all good indexes to periodicals 
that are listed for binding, and file them for reference near the issue counter. The old enemies, 
time, space and money, have beaten me so far; but I have tested the value of this practice 
by duplicating the indexes of large technical periodicals, such as Engineering and The Engineer. 
The separate indexes for Engineering, for example, were filed in a box, or grip binder, until we 
had enough for a volume, when they were bound. The saving in labour, time, and wear and 
tear of bound volumes by referring to a sheaf of indexes at the issue desk, instead of 
hauling out twenty or thirty lumping Enxgineerings from bookshelves where it is incon- 
venient to open them, must be experienced to be appreciated. 

This index business, however, is a side line in the general task of acquiring a comparative 
knowledge of reference books. What is the relation between one biographical dictionary and 
the others ? How far are they general ? What periods do they cover ? Are the articles signed ? 
Do they include bibliographies ? What old editions are useful and why ? Which ditionaries 
indicate the pronunciation of names? Are the assistants trained to remember that the best 
short biographies are often in dictionaries other than biographical: Cabrol, for example ? 
Are the corrections by the English Historical Association to the D.N.B. inserted in their 
es ? What makes Phillips’ Dictionary of Biographical Reference a key to biography ? (Nothing 

ut a modern edition will supersede the indispensable Phillips, with his hundred thousand 
skeleton biographical entries, supplemented by the initials of works containing fuller 
information. It should have been prepared long ago. Both the 1871 and 1889 editions are 
out of print and scarce). 

If the student is to become competent he must work through the whole stock on the 
same method. 

Does he negleé abstraéts because he misunderSstands their use? Is his collection of 
concordances complete, and has he the editions concordanced ? Has he related his general 
religious cyclopaedias to the special dictionaries: on saints, miracles, seéts, churches, 
liturgies and so on ? Which atlases contain special maps of the weather, vegetation, commercial 
products ; which letterpress and Statistics ; which have indexes to each map and which general 
indexes ; and which give in the indexes the latitude and longitude of a place ? When a general 
gazetteer is used are the national diétionaries likely to be overlooked: The Encyclopaedia of 
Canada, for example ? When he refers to English di€tionaries does he forget the di€tionaries 
of synonyms, Americanisms, dialeét, place and personal names, phrases, and the rest ? Has he 
indexed, or does he remember all the lists and books containing the pronunciations of names, 
personal and geographical, English and foreign ? What is the value of the Chronological Tables 
and Index of the Statutes, and of the Guide to Current Official Statistics ? 

But if isn’t enough for them to study the books in the reference room. They should 
prepare reading-lists, and gather material for them in the home reading and reserve stocks. 
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These lists, when completed and distributed, are useful to readers, but they are worth while 
if only to exercise assistants in bibliographical foraging, and to teach them that the whole 
stock of a library, however much it may be departmentalised or separated by methods of 
lending, must be drawn upon for information.! 

By these and like methods (I give but a few examples) assistants are trained to become 
valuable public servants, even if they don’t belong to that rare type, the born reference men. 
A man’s capacity for making difficult and varied drawings accurately and swiftly is greater 
when he is given a fine set of instruments in place of a pencil and a penny ruler. For want of 
practice with better tools, so many of our assistants are of the pencil and ruler type. And 
practice is not only requisite for success in research, but for speed. We lose business as much 
by slowness in getting information as by failure to get it. As a rule enquirers are not impatient. 
They are willing to wait a reasonable time. If they have one experience of a bothering enquiry, 
to which a librarian has devoted time and pains, they hesitate to meet with another; for 
apart from a selfish few who would monopolise a staff, they dislike to give trouble. The 
artist in reference work is speedy. He isn’t fussy. He cloaks his labour. He makes light of 
difficulties, however great. Like a cleverer-and more disreputable man, he is “ never in the 
way and never out of the way.” His artistry is based largely on preparatory work in classing, 
cataloguing, indexing and studying reference books. To method and training, however, he 
brings keenness in practice. He is on his toes to help enquirers and students. He reaches out 
to the ordinary citizen who seldom thinks of reference books. If a man is known to be 
compiling a book, usually the reference assistant is much impressed and thrusts help upon 
him; rightly, for the spoiled tribe of authors should be nursed, though we may believe that 
many of the books they compile in libraries were better unwritten. (The Spirit of Irony 
whispers that most books manufactured in libraries are bought for libraries ; books spawn, 
as it were, to keep us and authors going). Help them to the best of our ability, but never let 
us forget the hundreds who need information as important to them, as raw material is to the 
maker of books. To get ‘hem into the reference library is the sure way to win public 
appreciation. 


Statistics, even if compiled accurately and uniformly in all libraries, would be of little 
value. All those I have seen hitherto are worthless except in the columns for population and 
finance. The undernoted figures of reference stocks and issues, however useless as data, 
point here to feverish energy in boosting issues as high as possible, and there to the abandon- 
ment of every hope of succeeding in reference work. 


TOWNS UNDER 100,000 PopuLATION.? 


Stock per caput Issue per caput 


1 Residential, industrial .. .04 
2 Residential .06 -94 
3 Residential, offices, shops Zs .06 Ke 1.40 
5 Commercial .. 14 92 
6 Residential, offices, shops 16 1.08 
7 Residential, industrial .. .18 1.99 
8 Industrial -19 09 
9 Residential .. .27 1.70 
10 ©Business, industrial 44 .25 
11 Industrial .96 .96 


1A reference assiStant should be encouraged to read a mewspaper. Most of our papers are examples of 
journalistic epilepsy, better for burning than for reading. But five or six remain: The Times, for 
example, is a first-rate journal, as that word was understood half a century ago. In Stevenson’s The 
Wrecker (chapter 9) Jim Pinkerton cries: “It’s miserable copy; these Occidental reporter fellows 
have no fire ; but the facts are right enough, 1 guess.” ‘‘ You will never know anything of literature,” 
said Loudon Dodd, when Jim had finished reading the article. “‘ That is a good, honest, plain piece of 
work, and tells the story clearly.’’ (Italics mine). 

2 These figures were calculated for me by Mr. James H. Stewart. Other figures taken by him show the 
same variations for towns over 100,000 population : one town with .27 v. issues .46 a head ; another 
with .38 v. issues 2.44 a head. 
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These reference libraries contain 3,000 volumes and over. The stock per caput ranges from 
.04 to .96, and the extremes may be wider apart for all I know, for the examples were picked 
at random. Compare with these figures the issues. With .19 stock one town issues .o9 ; 
another with .18 stock issues 1.99. Think of .13 stock and .15 issues beside .06 stock and 
1.40 issues! Something is wrong in book selecting, staffing, or counting Statistics. The 
variations are extraordinay in communities of all kinds, in residential, commercial, official, 
and industrial areas, in the slums of the poor and in the broad streets of the well-to-do. Where 
adequate and right stock is bought for the readers, where the staff know the books and the 
eople, and where Statistics are taken on a uniform plan, the amount of reference use in all 
ibraries is about the same no matter what kind of urban community is served ; experience 
has taught me that truth. Professional men or shopkeepers, literary blokes or technicians, 
commercial men or craftsmen, scholars or schoolboys, artists or archaeologists, want reference 
books, most of them, some time. It’s a pity that we seem to remember only the blokes and 
the antiquaries. 

More than thirty years ago I wrote a cavalier article for the Record under the teasing 
caption: The Municipal Library's Most Expen: sive und Least Useful Department. It was an attack 
upon the temple of the tome. I smote at “ bibliothecal snobbery, or the fine art of keeping 
up a big appearance on a penny rate.” I condemned the practice of immuring in the reference 
department books (whether suitable or not) costing a pound or upwards, instead of winning 
the highest use of them in the home reading department before they became obsolete ; and the 
ostentatious buying of swagger reference books, “‘ because we ought to have them,” without 
regard to their value in supporting the contents of other books. I finished by recommending 
well-builtand efficiently administered ready-reference collections, which would serve the purposes 
of most towns, and being less costly to form and manage, would enable us to develop our 
home reading libraries, then much negleéted. Not much in this early article would be changed 
now by me. Still do I dislike the slovenly habit of sweeping large masses of inco-ordinate 
junkology into the “ reference” library of a small or middle town, and I believe that a 
well-ordered ready-reference library—a literary workshop where the best is at hand for 
consultation and reading—is a key post in a local educational system. I thought so then and 
think so to-day. 

And as I said at the beginning, with the reference library of the small town I include 
those which ought to be established in large branches in city suburbs. 


KAINOTEPOS :— 


A few notes on Revised Editions. 

We have just passed through that period of the year in which the cognoscenti delight to tell 
the world which, in their opinion, have been the best books of the previous twelve months. 
So up-to-date are some of the “ Books of the Year” lists that they have been known to 
laud books that were, when the list was compiled, unpublished in England. Such rashness 
is, of course, no new thing—the Athenians were just as bad. The urge to be after some new 
thing is present in us all, even amongst those who use (how well we know it !), or who direé& 
the using, of public library books. So eager are the compilers of the lists in the pursuit of the 
newest book that the claims of two important types of literature are overlooked. It is, in 
faét, far easier to say what books will be the most used during the coming twelve months 
than to find, from the previous year’s welter, books that will occupy even a semi-permanent 
= either in public taste or necessity. The books most used during the year ending 
ecember 3 1$t, 1938 in any library of consequence will include such titles as the Local Directory, 
The Post Office London Directory, Whitaker’s Almanac, Bradshaw’s Railway, Shipping and Hotel 
Guide, etc. How can this be said with such certainty ? Because each year (with the most 
probable exception of the Loca/ Directory) they are new again. Were it not for this rejuvenation 
they would, not being great literature, like much of the contents of the lists, simply pass from 

our ken, remembered only by such assistants who knew Marie Corelli to be a world force. 
This urge for some new thing is responsible for a further class of book about which the 
text-books on book seleétion are peculiarly silent. This class embraces what publishers are 
often pleased to call, often without justification, “ enlarged and revised edition.” Sometimes 
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the addition of a footnote is all that is changed and again sometimes the rewriting of the major 
portion of the text is dubbed with this wide and vague bibliographical description. For 
some years now The Library World has published a list, unique of its kind, of revised editions, 
and this attempts to show exaétly how the text of the new edition differs from that of its pre- 
decessor. Study of these lists suggests that revisions fall into broad groups, the first covering 
those revisions that are brought into being by virtue of the developments in the subjeét, 
new discoveries, a change in the author’s views, or very often through the aétion of the 
legislature. The second group may be termed commercial revisions and is made up chiefly 
from that wide field of literature devoted to the cramming of students. These books, as 
each printing becomes exhausted, are reissued with some change, usually not important, 
but suggestive that the publisher has demanded of the author to “ Say summat” in order 
that the legend “ new and revised” may appear on the title-page. In the main the great 
bulk of revisions do not render the earlier editions obsolete, however much our knowing 
borrowers may protest that the book we have to offer is out of date. Unfortunately, however, 
in the hands of the uninitiated, they may be misleading. There are exceptions to this general 
Statement and it is for these few that librarians should familiarise themselves with this monthly 
list. For instance, Rosenhain’s Meta//urgy and Ripper’s Steam Engine are, in their latest editions, 
virtually new books. Clarke’s Loca/ Government is an instance of a of book that has 
become almost an annual and many must ponder on the necessity of such constant replacing. 
Yet all the editions prior to 1934 are definitely misleading and shouldbe put in the waste at 
once. There have been two editions since with changes that, perhaps for the Student only, 
are important. This trouble is to be found in all books that deal with the ever changing 
subje@ of law. Fortunately most public libraries do not carry many of the legal text books, 
but even those dealing with principles like Salmond’s Jurisprudence need watching. The new 
edition of this work has all the new material, not from the pen of the original author, indicated 
by square brackets. In the great field of technology it is difficult for a layman to assess changes, 
but it is safe to assume that books on new industries and on those Still in a State of flux will 
rapidly fall out of date, and it is reasonable to expeét that the revision of a book on plastics 
will call for far more extensive changes than one, say, on the theory of structures. 

: Some books have a long lineage of revisions, or rather of extension and amplification, 
and these have grown from quite small beginnings to their present day size. Such a book is 
Rutley’s Elements of Mineralogy. Other books that have made their name and the name of 
their author in their earlier editions are now Still kept alive by a succession of editors or new 
authors who are torn between preserving the original text, their own ideas and views, and 
perhaps the necessity of keeping to a predetermined pagination. Talking of pagination, 
there was a book revised recently in which the author said that his revision was restri€ted to 
the original pagination, so that for every word he put in he had to take another out. 

These few notes on revisions may well be concluded by giving the author’s view. The 
writer met, at an “ Old Boys ” dinner, a contemporary who had written several erudite text- 
books. He summed the question of revision in these words: “ Never write a technical 
book ; it will hang round your neck like a millstone all your life.” F.B. 


Book Club Hysteria 
By S. H. Bartow, A.L.A. (Reference Library, Bolton). 


Tue growth of book clubs, political, religious, and general, has struck stark fear into the 
hearts of many high-minded persons. Emanating from hysterical idealists of the pseudo- 
cultural school, this fear has no grounds, the influence of most book clubs being probably 
good, and certainly never as evil as a few would have us believe. The main objections are— 
fear that public opinion and reading will be regimented, a belief that the level of the books 
chosen is low, political bias in the case of the Right and Left Book Clubs, commercial envy 
of the success of the promoters, and a fear that much-cherished non-fiction issues will be 
affected. 

The faé& that, each month, books are chosen by a sele&t body for the members of a club, 
instead of each member choosing his own, is supposed to endanger freedom of choice and to 
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tend to regiment public opinion, and individual taste and jadgment, by introducing “‘ branded 
goods.” Apparently this so-called mass direction of reading will have dire consequences, the 
selectors being Sstigmatised as dictators or censors, and the unfortunate subscribers are con- 
demned in whole-hearted, but annoyingly superior, fashion. This criticism has no basis in 
fact. In the desire to improve their reading and to add to their knowledge, book club 
members show themselves to have more than average sense and to possess at least as much 
mental capacity as their critics. The publisher or committee of selectors knows that there is a 
definite demand for a certain class of book. That demand is satisfied by sele&ting carefully 
those books which, in subjeé and style, are most suitable. Having a better acquaintance with 
the large number of possible suitable books and having greater critical ability and knowledge 
than the subscribers, the members of seleétion committees are naturally more competent to 
choose than are the people for whom they choose. This is valuable advisory work, certainly 
not regimentation of reading. Few people are competent to choose their own reading wisely. 
It is because of that lack of ability that there is a necessity for hundreds of works on literature 
and its appreciation, evening schools, correspondence courses on librarianship, and the like. 
If that is regimenting of public opinon, then lectures, discussion groups, reading lists, book 
displays, and personal service, in libraries constitute unwarranted interference with the 
liberty of the individual. One can imagine a “ freedom fiend ” refusing to read books set by 
his tutor on the grounds that he has a perfeé& right to choose his own. The necessity for 
assisting in choosing books is pechemerh by librarians. Book clubs exist to minister to that 
need, and they do it with success, if their popularity is any criterion. The religious and 
political book clubs encourage purposive reading, a very valuable funétion. Librarians try 
to Stimulate purposive reading by means of leétures, reading lists, etc., and they should be the 
first to applaud successful efforts of others. 


It has been said that the literary Standard of chosen books is very low, on the specious 
grounds that books read by the majority are always worthless, the best books never finding 
more than a few fastidious readers. One writer even goes so far as to say that the number of 
club subscribers shows that the books are not strenuous exercise. Using the same argument 
the most-read book in the world, the Bible, requires too little effort to be worth reading. 
Shakespeare’s works must also be of a low Standard compared with the books beloved of this 
precious circle of fastidious ones. Such opinions are born of a sheer, sublime conceit. They 
are characteristic of a literary snobbery, rather common in library circles, which attempts to 
be a more hide-bound dictatorship by a few intelle€tual masqueraders than a book club could 
ever attempt. The cult of the high-brow novel is born of a blatant conceit of a few persons 
who flatter themselves that the books they read are of too high a standard for the common 
herd. Supercilious references to “ mass-reading,” incontrast with what book club critics read, 
are typical of woolly-minded people who elevate themselves to a position for which they have 
no qualification. It is said of book club members that, by surrendering their reading to censors, 
they think they are being advanced and original. They would be in the same position if they 
surrendered their choice to self-appointed “ high-brow ” critics. One’s own opinion of the 
“ high-brow ” book is that it is not only difficult to read, it rarely contains any matter, 
philosophy, or reason, which repays the time wasted in understanding. A popular book on 
gardening contains more sense and is of far greater value to the reader. 


Until the Left Book Club was formed, book clubs were suffered in comparative silence. 
The storm has risen so shortly after Gollancz’s successful venture that one feels that critics 
are affected more by political aversion than by any fears of interference with the liberty of the 
individual. Despite the efforts of a few authors who look upon subscribers-as the scum of 
the earth, one knows from personal experience that they are enquiring, intelligent people, 
eager to improve their reading or knowledge. They are often members of the local library 
who have found that they can obtain better service from some book club for the particular 
type of book they require. No doubt it will soon be recognised that most book clubs perform 
useful services by stimulating purposive reading, and by low prices encourage people to buy 
books and.-colleé a small library, who would not normally do so. A book bought ™ oneself 
receives greater respect and attention than one borrowed. 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear PLUTARCH, 


Although I was flattered by the faé& that you at least of all the Greeks had noticed my 
existence, my gratitude quickly vanished when I found that you came not to criticise but to 
condemn without appeal. Are you then a misogynist ? 


READING OF PERIODICALS. 


But you were not the only student of social survey last month: Mr. Munford was also 
on the war path with his examination of the reading of periodicals in Dover—one of the most 
interesting articles I have read for a long time. The figures of the circulations of the Spectator, 
New Statesman, Listener, and T.L.S. were rather a shock to me—s57 copies sold each week 
to a population of 41,000! Literature is evidently doomed. The circulation of the Times— 
300 copies—is alarming ; probably its price prevents a large sale, but it is obvious that honest 
reporting and sober journalism no longer pay. I expeét that there are a number of postal 
subscribers to the Manchester Guardian, but there is apparently no sale at all for the Daily 
Worker in Dover. 


ANNUAL REPORTS. 


I am wondering at what Mr. Sawtelle was driving in his article on annual reports, and 
am almost inclined to accuse him of selfishness. After all, annual reports are not published 
for the convenience of the professional press alone, nor are all of them produced for the 
information of one’s colleagues. The funétion of annual reports is to tell /ocally the progress 
of a library ; the exchange of reports between libraries is an extension of the original funétion. 
It is true that a professional librarian may be perfectly conversant with the types of questions 
asked in the Reference Library, and may be able to reel off from memory the twenty best 
books of the year. But it is equally certain that 90 per cent. of any council and 50 per cent. of 
any library committee are familiar with neither the work of a Reference Library nor the literary 
output of the country. The information therefore which so many annual reports repeat and 
which, naturally, jars on the reviewer’s nerves, is of value in telling local councillors and 
ratepayers not only of the work which is being done but also of the advantages which they 
themselves might gain by membership of the public library. 


Nor does Mr. Sawtelle make enough allowance for local conditions ; a local committee 
may ordain that graphs be printed, and that photographs of the side entrance and basement 
of the library be included in the annual report! Lists of donors may be concessions to local 
feeling. In fact the annual report is more nearly a reflection of the position and reputation of a 
library than any of us realise. 


DIFFERENTIAL RATING. 


From the Library Association Record \ see that Middlesex has abolished differential rating ; 
this, I suppose, leaves Surrey and Essex alone, of the great Home Counties to introduce 
flat-rating, and with it the advantages of a more flexible system than any municipal library has 
yet been able to devise. The majority of possibilities in county library work have yet to be 
tried, and I can imagine the ideal county library of the future providing abundant opportunity 
for the exchange of assistants both within its own system and internationally. Every method 
of book circulation could be given a trial, and the statistical department—which the county 
of the future should be able to afford—could assess the relative value of each method, in 
addition to the routine surveys of reading tastes and fashions. 


However, to return, to you, my dear Plutarch. Your methods of analysis seem without 
logic or aim, and | look forward to your severe trouncing in this issue, when Hydra tells you 
that he is not a northern librarian, and Ewripides and Eratosthenes add to your discomfiture 
by a few home truths. 

XANTHIPPE. 
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TWO-PENNY DELIGHT. 
Dear EuripIpes, 

Arguments consisting of assertion and denial, in which neither side is convinced, may 
be entertaining ; they rarely solve problems. People who deal with books are prone to them. 
You know that Mr. Robert Johnson wrote in THe Lisrary Worvp on “ The Two-penny 
Challenge.” His article has been reprinted in The Bookse/ler and has drawn counters 
immediately from its readers there. The “ evergreen tree of diabolical knowledge,” the cir- 
lating library, was not quite new when Sir Anthony Absolute so described it. The public 
library came in the fifties of last century and supplied current fiétion from the first. The officers 
of the Circulating Libraries Association are afield. Apparently by this title two-pennies are 
intended ; not such honorable institutions as Mudies, which they have destroyed, the T.B.C., 
etc. These officers have declared quite categorically and most amazingly that the two-penny 
library stimulated the public library, which had not supplied current fiction before, to come 
into competition with it. Heaven avert the omen! You and I hardly need to be told that 
the exact contrary is the case. The two-penny library was an attempt to take away its fiction 
service from thé public library. It has failed to do so, of course, because, as Mr. Johnson 
made quite clear, the public library exercises ‘‘ choice ” in the matter of fiétion. Mr. E. J. 
Olson quotes Mr. A. Cawthorne as saying that in 1932-33 the fiction issues at Stepney were 
651,176 and sank to 578,859 in 1934-35, and attributing this to “ the enterprise of the com- 
mercial libraries.” I am sorry to contradict so delightful and experienced a person as our 
old friend Cawthorne, but he was not up to his usual form when he made the deduétion. 
The two-penny library may have been a factor, but the fall, in the main, was caused in no such 
way: it was the result of forced leisure of unemployment in the earlier year, which was that 
in which the financial slump was felt most acutely. 


WE QUITE AGREE 

that the demand for thrillers and westerns ‘‘ might be met by the chain libraries,” but that 
is not the whole ambition of our twopenny friends ; they want us out of the current fiction 
business altogether. Mr. Olson gives this curiously tortuous treatment to one statement : 
“ Mr. Johnson also states ‘ that without the public libraries—the largest buyers of books— 
many of the books published would never appear at all.’ Commercial libraries can endorse 
this fully, particularly with regard to fiction. It is often due to the indiscriminate purchasing 
by public libraries that many books which would never be published have seen the light of 
day.” This is an absolute travesty of Mr. Johnson’s meaning and shows how little the writer 
has grasped the matter. The reference was entirely to the finer works of literature in non- 
fiction, many of which owe their very existence to the public libraries. To state that public 
libraries buy fiction indiscriminately is a Statement which amounts to effrontery. I deny it 
absolutely. There may be librarians who have wide views of what is admissable, but that 
fiction is bought by weight or in any other way than by selection as a rule, is a mere untruth. 
Mr. Olson also calls attention to the declaration that it would be better for the publisher if 
two-penny libraries ceased to exist. He asks, “ Would the publishers welcome the dis- 
appearance of commercial libraries ?’’ The answer is obvious. The publishers of a great 
deal of the stuff commercial libraries put on the market would sof. The publishers of ou 
books would. 

His Association feels that the time has now come for the question of the supply of fiction 
to be threshed out and for 

rHE ACT TO BE MODIFIED 

“so that public libraries will supply with the ratepayers’ money the type of book which will 
give the best return—educational and non-fiction books.” We shall accept the challenge 
with pleasure. Let it try! We have not challenged the two-penny library yet, although many 
of us have had grave doubts of the ethical nature of our silence. Thousands and thousands 
of volumes are being sent out by these people, with the connivance of publishers, which are 
the most utter drivel, bad for their readers physically, mentally and spiritually. May it not be 
our duty to call attention to them as an insidious danger to the mental health of the community 
and to do all we may to mend or end it? 
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COUNTY LIBRARIES 


RETROSPECT AND FORECAST 


By E. J. CARNELL, F.L.A. (Branch Librarian, Morecambe, Heysham, and 
Carnforth Branches of the Lancashire County Library). 


Introduction by John D. Cowley, M.A., F.L.A. (Director of the 
University of London School of Librarianship). 


Demy 8vo. 
Scope of the Work 


| 
The second decade of county library history in Great Britain will be completed 
within the next two years. What has been achieved ? What further develop- 
ments are needed and how can they be brought about ? These are the questions 
with which “County Libraries: Retrospect and Forecast” is concerned. 
The history of the establishment and early years of the service is related in 
detail. The weak legal basis of differential rating is exposed and the principle 
of this financial method is attacked. Last year forty-eight million books were 
issued from county libraries in England, Wales, Scotland and Northern Ireland. 
Is the organisation adequate for this gigantic administrative task? It is 
suggested that the machinery of distribution needs elaborating and a plan for 
district development is brought forward. The section on Authority in Chapter X. 
contains some revolutionary ideas which are likely to provoke discussion 
and are of interest to everyone who is in any way connected with the 
library (not merely the county library) service of this country. This work is 

| the only complete and up-to-date account of the development and tendencies 

of the county library service in Great Britain up to the beginning of 1938. 

| 

| 


Cloth. pp. 256. 10s. 6d. net. 


PART 1.—HISTORY. 
Chapter I. Early Days. 
‘a II. Acts of Parliament. 
ue III. The Nineteen Twenties and a glance at the Thirties. 


| 
Contents 

PART 2.—MACHINERY. 
Chapter IV. Headquarters—Personnel and Building. | 
| » _V. Stock. | 
| VI. Distribution. 
i] » VII. Village Centres. 
a IX. Co-operation. Extension Work. Publicity. | 


PART 3.—A NEW DEAL. 
Chapter X. Authority. Government. Finance. 
XI. District Development. 


GRAFTON & CO. (Frank Hamel), Coptic House, 51 Great Russell Street 
LONDON, W.C.! 
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If only we could believe that — book issued by these two-penny purveyors was of 


some literary or artistic merit, we coul 


have no objeétion to them. At present we cannot 


even approach to such a belief, and I have just perused a most remarkable contribution to 
library economy, a little book entitled How to Run a Twopenny Library for Profit, which shows 
unblushingly that “ the profit is the thing.” I shall review this book some day. 

Next month I shall have a few words to say about the Conference. 


Vale ! 
ERATOSTHENES. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ Lerrers ON Our AFFaIRs.” 


—Editor, THe Lisrary Wor.p.]} 


Personal News 


Mr. L. A. Halsey, A.L.A., Assistant, Col- 
chester Public Library, has been appointed 
Senior Assistant, Beckenham Public Library. 


Library Topics 
The Editor of Tue Lrsrary Worip would be glad if 

Librarians would furnish Topics of Professional Interest 

relating to their Libraries for insertion in these columns. 

Matter should reach the Editorial Offices not later than the 

far it of each month. 

BURNLEY.—A photographic exhibition 
was held from 12th-22md March at the Central 
Library. In connection with this an excellent 
list of books on photography has been issued. 

BURTON-UPON-TRENT.—Three _inter- 
esting exhibitions will be shown at the Art 
Gallery during the next three months. These 
are Memorial Exhibition of the Works of 
Harry Watson, R.W.S., R.O.1.; The Circus— 
a collection of illustrations; and Group Ex- 
hibition of Modern British Water Colourists. 


CHELMSFORD.—The Chelmsford Reader, 
number two of which is just to hand, is a 
well produced and interesting journal. We 
do not care very much for the paper on which 
it is printed. 

COVENTRY.—The Bookshelf contains in 
the March-April number the notes on the 
yeat’s books. 


CROYDON.—On March 12th the Mitcham 
Road Branch Library was opened by the Chief 
Librarian of Croydon in his capacity of 
President of the Library Association. We 
believe, in England at least, that it is unique 
for a librarian to be the ceremonial opener of 
his own library. The occasion was further 
notable because at the request of the Mayor 
the Town Clerk read to the assembly a letter 
of congratulation signed by fourteen chief 


librarians of county, city and borough libraries, 
all of whom had been Mr. Berwick Sayers’s 
assistants, a most graceful compliment to a 
former chief. The March-April number of 
“The Reader’s Index” contains a special 
article by Mr. Kenneth A. Ryde, M.C., the 
well-known librarian of the Reference Library 
on “ Ashburton Library—as it was.” 

DERBYSHIRE.—From Derbyshire County 
Libraries comes perhaps the best list of 
additions issued by any county—taking into 
consideration production and presentation. 
Also to hand is a pamphlet—Books for Boys and 
Girls: a selected list of additions during the year 
1937-8, which is very attractive both in 
matter and manner. 

FULHAM.—Treasure Land, the junior 
library magazine of the Fulham Public Libraries 
is a pleasant little publication. In view of the 
number of local lists such as this we should 
advocate the recently formed Children’s 
Librarians’ Circle, to put their thinking “tp 
on and produce a journal suitable for all. 
In this not controversial field there should be 
plenty of room for co-operation. The pro- 
duétion of these little individual lists is wasteful 
of energy necessary to the junior library world, 


HALIFAX.—The Readers’ Guide is always 
interesting. The latest issue gives particulars 
of increased work and useful notes on recent 
additions. 

IPSWICH.—The Library Journal has achieved 
that difficult thing—the production of a library 
bulletin which is not just a list of books, but 
is readable. The January issue is up to its 
usually high standard. 

LEEDS.—A list of technical periodicals 
with the engaging title which in this instance 
is true—‘ books that march with time”—has 
been issued by the Leeds Commercial and 
Technical Library. 


LOWESTOFT.—This booklist, although 
of recent origin, is now the forefront for 
pithy annotations and good arrangement. 


MIDDLESEX.—Books for Ail is, as usual, 
full of excellent articles and gives a good list 
of additions. The newly reconstructed 
Hayes library of Middlesex County is a remark- 
able example of the way in which an older 
library, of quite simple “ chapel ” shape, can 
be incorporated by a skilful architect as one 
wing of an entirely delightful modern public 
library. The alcove system has been adopted 
in the large lending library, which has a semi- 
circular end, and the shelves radiate like the 
spokes of a wheel from the walls. Lighting is 
achieved from concealed lamps in the tops of 
the cases, as at the library of the Royal Institute 
of British Archite&s, but is reinforced by large 
cylinder pearl lamps which edge a great pris- 
matic roof light—a remarkable feature, which 
is new to us. Round tables, comfortable 
chairs, a well-designed display-rack, and 
interesting bookcase guides give every appear- 
ance of praéticality with good taste to a fine 
apartment. One side of the room is a capital 
reading room, well-lighted and_ relatively 
spacious, on the other a very pretty children’s 
room. Across the bottom of the lending 
library, and forming an L with the children’s 
room, is the technical and reference library, 
which is what was formerly the old library. 
Here the furnishing retains the older character 
but has been given modern application. This 
apartment is to house technical books and 
periodicals for all Middlesex, and already here, 
as indeed in the whole library, is a remarkably 
well-chosen seleétion of books. The staff has 
not been forgotten ; it has a room bright and 
well-furnished in which a meeting of thirty 
people could easily take place! The library 
was opened in public meeting on March 30th. 
The Chairman of Middlesex Education Com- 
mittee presided and the inaugural speech and 
opening declaration were made by the President 
of the Library Association, Mr. W. C. Berwick 
Sayers. 


NOTTINGHAM.—tThe first of a series of 
special reading lists issued by the Music 
Library deals with Johann Sebastian Bach. 
The idea of the series is a capital one. 


WEST HAM.—A Handbook of Information 
and Reader’s Guide just issued is a model of 
what a publication should be. 
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The Lecture Season, 1937-8 


(Continued.) 
By Frank Hickman, A.L.A. 


[For the purposes of Review, etc., THe Liprary 
Wor.p will be pleased to receive any information 
and data relating to Lectures.] 


Pusuic Liprarigs are, very wisely, 
making increasing use of films in their leéture 
programmes, both senior and junior. The 
present generation is undeniably film-conscious; 
it has embraced the film as an entertainment 
medium and is sympathetically inclined to- 
wards the film when it is used as an instructional 
or cultural medium. During the past decade 
the produétion of documentary films has 
Steadily mounted. Many of them combine 
enlightenment with entertainment to a degree 
which renders them admirably suited to public 
library extension purposes. The lecture 
booklets from Fulham reveal that this library 
authority has not been slow to remark and 
apply this faét. No less than twelve sound 
films played a part in the latest adult pro- 
gramme. These included the G.P.O. Film 
Unit’s “ 6.30 Colleétion”; “ Calendar of the 
Year”; “ Big Money” and “ The Nutrition 
Film” (commentary by Dr. Julian Huxley) 
and “Chapter and Verse” (The National 
Book Council’s film showing the history of 
the written and printed word from _ the 
earliest times to the present day). The lectures 
in Fulham’s adult programme for January to 
March, 1938, consisted of addresses on a wide 
variety of interesting subjects. Miss Eleanor 
Rathbone, M.P., opened the series on January 
zoth with “ Plenty, Poverty and Population.” 
A week later Miss Rose Quong le€ured on 
‘* Living China.” On February 1oth another 
lady speaker, Miss F. M. Pendry, imparted 
first-hand information concerning another part 
of Asia. Miss Pendry’s lecture was entitled 
“ Southern Russia To-Day” and dealt in 
detail with Adjaria, Armenia and Georgia. 
Dr. Walter Fitzwilliam Starkie was forced to 
cancel his engagement for February 17th and 
Fulham was denied the pleasure of hearing one 
of the most erudite of living men. “A Peep 
Show” by Mr. Walter Wilkinson proved a 
great success on February 24th. Litera 

Students had an exceptional treat on Marc 

roth, when the lecturer was none other than 
Miss Marjorie Bowen (Mrs. Gabrielle Long). 
Her subje& was “ The Historical Novel.” 
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The series ended on an exciting note on March 
24th when Captain Von Rintelen spoke on 
“ Secret Service in War Time.” 


Fulham’s 1938 programme of lectures and 
films for boys and girls reveals that the organ- 
isers credit children with the possession of 
intelligence without regarding them as pre- 
cocious little prigs entirely devoid of interest 
in popular delights. The opening attraction 
on January 2oth was a film show in which 
animals were the chief “‘ stars.” A week later 
the youthful audience was taken by Mr. H. T. 
Winter on an imaginary journey to the strato- 
sphere. On February 3rd Mr. W. D. Dibble 
commentated on three films depicting the lively 
exploits of various dogs—lucky and otherwise. 
After hearing Captain R. Ashley Smith’s 
lecture, ‘‘ Conquering Everest,” on February 
roth, more than one boy left the Central 
Library resolved to become an explorer when 
he grew up. The film display on February 17th 
took the audience in imagination first to the 
Highlands, then to far-off India, and finally 
showed one of the modern wonder ships— 
R.M.S. “‘ Queen Mary ”—which now make 
the actual crossing of the mighty, land-dividing 
oceans fast, safe and comfortable. The last 
February lecture was given by Mr. A. H. 
Radcliffe, who used gramophone records to 
illustrate his intriguing address, ““A Musical 
Zoo.” March began with a big “ draw ” in 
the shape of three “ talkies.” The individual 
items being, “Calendar of the Year”; 
“The Saving of Bill Blewitt” and “ O’er 
Hill and Dale.” Trains have, ever since their 
noisy introduction, held an unfailing fascina- 
tion for boys, and on March roth Mr. G. R. 
Traynor had a crowded and far from ignorant 
audience for his lantern lecture, ‘‘ The Romance 
of the Railway.” Two films, “Almost a 
Tragedy” and “ Ten Little Dirty Boys,” 
assisted Dr. Julia Browne Kutschbach to impart 
a valuable health message on March 17th. A 
week later Mr. Wray Hunt gave “ The 
Romance of India” instead of “ Schools and 
School Days of the Past” as advertised. This 
instructive and entertaining programme ended 
as it began with three attractive films— 
“ Olympic Games” ; “ Winter on the Farm ” 
and ‘ Robinson Crusoe Hours.” 


Two invitation lectures for Fulham central 
and secondary school children are worthy of 
These were “ The Civil Service 
” given by that famous Union 


special note. 
as a Career, 
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secretary, Mr. W. J. Browne, and “ Local 
Government Service as a Career,” given by 
the Education Secretary of N.A.L.G.O., who 
kindly deputised for the General Secretary, 
Mr. L. Hill. 


From the City of Liverpool Public Libraries 
comes the following impressive information : 
“The Total attendances at the 78 leétures 
comprising the 73rd annual series of Liverpool 
Public Libraries Free Leétures, which ended 
on the 22nd February, amounted to 42,258 
(an average of 542). This compares with an 
attendance of 40,859 (an average of 517) at 
the 79 lectures given during the previous 
session. The lecturers included F. Spencer 
Chapman, M.A., F.R.G.S., Professor John 
Hilton, Peter Freuchen, Bransby Williams, 
A. F. Tschiffely, Professor E. Allison Peers, 
M.A., H. Norton Matthews, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
and Granville Squiers, F.R.G.S.” 


Library Reports 
By Herpert C. SAWTELLE, 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 


CoLcHEsTerR’s Library.—Faéts and Figures, 


1936-1937. 43td Annual Report. Borough 
Librarian, Arthur T. Austing, F.L.A. 
Population (estimated) 51,110. Rate, 2.39d. 


Income from Rate, £2,930. Stock: Lending, 
25,447; Junior, 2,992; Reference, 16,271; 
Schools, 3,004 ; Hospital, 815. Additions, 
4,186. Withdrawals, 2,930. Issues : 
Lending, 169,546; Junior, 36,360; Refer- 
ence, 27,364; Schools, 28,779; Hospital, 
5,316. Borrowers, 5,876; extra tickets, 


51438. 

The much-needed new building is still in the air. 
The Ministry of Health has approved the Council’s 
proposal to erect a new library but there is a hitch in 
the question of cost. The Library Committee, however, 
are hoping for the best during this coming year. In 
the meantime the library service has to be main 
in premises totally inadequate for the demands made 
upon it. In spite of this the year just closed was the 
busiest ever. All departments were called upon to give 
a much extended service, the result being an increase 
in the total circulation of almost 30,000 volumes. 
Service outside the library building was also greatly 
increased during the year. The school libraries and the 
hospital library all experienced bigger demands upon . 
their resources. Special attention is being given to 
revision of stock, commencing with music which is to 
be augmented by an additional supply of classical and 
Standard works at a cost of £150 spread over two years. 
An extra junior assistant was appointed during the 
year. 
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ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, LTD. 


LIFE’S ENTANGLEMENTS. FLORENCE BENNETT. 

A new novel. (By the author of ** Susan Glyn,” ete.). Highly commended 6/- net 
DOLADENA’S DIARY. J. J. ANDERSON. 

(By the authoress of “ Talents of Gold.) A splendid new novel, with sustained 

interest. 3/6 net 
MEMORIES OF A LADY’S MAID. ANONYMOUS. 

The adventures and romances of a Lady’s Maid, set in Britain and America. 36 net 
FANCY DRESS.” 

A romance of self-sacrifice, with a picturesque setting in West Africa. 2/6 net 
STARS FROM THE ZOO. 

An excellent animal book for the children, illustrated by 23 photographs. 2/6 net 
BACHELOR’S JOTTINGS. 

A frank and extremely readable account of the highlights of a man’s life. 2/6 net 


THE STAR OF JESHURUN. 

Poetry written with spiritual insight into the narratives of the Old Testament. 2/6 net 
THE DUST OF DESTINY. 

An exciting and convincing drama, which moves swiftly to a good and well thought 


out climax. ne 
THOUGHTS WHILE OTHERS SLEEP. M. CoLuis BirRp. 
Selection of poems—on various themes. 2/6 net. 
THE SINS OF THE FATHER. VINCENT A. GREY. 
Story of sustained interest. 6 net 
TALES: SEVEN AND A HALF. JENNY HAMILTON. 
Stories of an unusual type. Enthralling. 2/6 net 


THE ABOVE BOOKS MAY BE ORDERED OF ANY LIBRARY OR 

BOOKSELLER. CURRENT CATALOGUE FREE, ON APPLICATION ; 

AND THE PUBLISHERS ALL TYPES FOR PROMPT 
*>UBLICA 


29, LUDGATE HILL LONDON, €E.C.4 


THE ORIGINAL ILIAD 
Text and Translation O L S 
edited by 


ROBINSON SMITH. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. pp. xvi., 246. 10s. 6d. net Booksellers to the World 


The Editor has undertaken the important 
task of restoring Homer’s Iliad to its original 
form, by removing from it the spurious lines, 
which have grown around the poem through- e e 

out the centuries. Having conshaliy weighed Most of the principal 
both internal and external evidence, he finds 
that these additions represent about three- 


fourths of the poem. Thus purified the L ] b rarians use 


Iliad gains much in strength and beauty. 


HOMERIC STUDIES 
b 


y 
ROBINSON SMITH. 


4to. Boards, cloth back. pp. 76. 10s. 6d net our serv 1 ce 
Contains references to the 9,000 Borrowed 
Lines and Half-lines in the Lliad together 
with their sources. 


and recommend 


‘The principles on which you have pro- 119-125 CHARING CROSS RD. 
ceeded in separating the strata are, in my 
opinion, LEAF LONDON, W.C.2 
GRAFTON & CO. , 
Coptie House, 51 Great Russell Street, 


London, W.C.1. 
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Henpon Public Libraries.—Report on the 
Library Service, 1936-1937. Chief Librarian, 
James E. Walker, F.L.A. Population 
(estimated) 155,800. Stock: Lending, 
70,967; Reference, 9,359. Additions, 
17,940. Withdrawals, 3,378. Issues : 
Lending, 780,946; Reference, 58,956; 
Schools, 163,835. Borrowers, 32,428; 
extra tickets, 41,710. 1 Branch. 


Continually growing popularity of the Golders 
Green Library was mainly responsible for sending the 
total book circulation for the first time over the 
million mark, in the year under review. This library 
has only been in existence for about seventeen months 
and has the remarkable daily average issue of books 
of 1,282, and a total annual circulation of 390,998. An 
additional assistant was appointed there last year. The 
book circulation from the Central Library does not 
seem to have been affected in any way by the abnormal 
growth of the younger library. Another branch library 
is in the course of ereétion at Mill Hill, and is being 
opened to the public in the very near future. Work 
amongst the children at both libraries, and in the schools 
was greatly increased during the year. The Talks and 
Story Half-Hours were very popular and well attended. 
260 volumes on specific topics were lent to Adult 
Classes. The above Report contains reproductions of 
drawings from the local colleétion, which received 
many valuable additions in the past year. 


WARRINGTON Municipal Library. — Chief 


Librarian’s Report for the year ending 30th 
June, 1937. Chief Librarian, John McAdam, 

-L.A. Population (estimated), 79,200. 
Stock: Lending, 431,117; Children’s 
Library, 4,976; Reference, 40,500. Addi- 
tions, 7,128. Withdrawals, 3,932. Issues : 
Lending, 221,779; Children’s Library, 
48,991; Music, 3,075. Borrowers’ tickets 
in force, 36,717. Delivery Stations, 10. 


A most successful season closed with records in all 
activities. The aggregate circulation for the first time 
— 320,000, an increase on the previous year of 

$ per cent. The lending department experienced its 

jest year and the books issued therefrom rose to 
7.6 per cent. above the year before. The Children’s 
Library also had a very busy time and there the issues 
were up by 11.2 per cent. The delivery Stations were 
more popular than ever, and two new ones are to be 
eStablished this year. The Committee are making 
provisions for the purchase of more books for the 
scheme of delivery Stations and for the extension of it. 
The Music Library increases in value every year, and 
the bequest of the late Arthur Dunn, consisting of 
$35 sets of orchestral parts, greatly enriched the 
colleé&tion, which now numbers over 6,000 items. 
More people are recognising the use and value of the 
Reference Library, where the commercial seétion has 
proved of great help to many hundreds of serious 
enquirers. No records are kept of the number of books 
used in this department. Gifts of books were made to 
the Unemployed Centre and the County Mental 
Hospital. 


The Librarians’ Guide to 
New Editions 


By Frep Bartow. 


Or all the many lists of books published in 
various ways this Guide to New Editions is 
perhaps unique. Its ae apr is not only to 
bring together each month the titles of books 
recently revised, but to show to what degree, 
if any, these books have been changed. This 
information is not readily to be found else- 
where. 

CuarkeE (J. J.) Outlines of Local Government 
of the United Kingdom and the Irish Free 
State. Ed. 13. 1938. Pitman. 5s. 

First published in 1916 and revised at intervals 
since. The first chapter has been rewritten and the 
effeét of recent legislation has been noted. 


Durrans (T. H.) Solvents. Ed. 4. 1938. 
Chapman and Hall. 15s. 

The edition of 1930 was revised in 1931 and 
a in 1933. This is a subject in which considerable 
= cached are being made and this edition has been 
completely revised and extended to cover a somewhat 
wider industrial field. Chapter 3, on Pilasticising 
Solvents, and Chapter 8, on Toxicity, have been 
rewritten. Abridged recent specifications issued by 
the B.S.I, and The American Society for Testing 
Materials have been included. 

Exuis (Havelock) Sex in Relation to Society. 
1937. Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 

A revised and abridged version of the last volume 
of Studies in the Psychology of Sex. The original volume 
is not superseded and the present work is intended for 
a wider public. 

GARDNER (E. A.) Greece and the Aigean. Ed. 
2. 1938. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

First —- in 1933 and now revised and 
somewhat enlar, by Stanley Casson, particularly in 
those sections Boling with places visited by cruising 
ships. Many of the illustrations are new. 

Hatcu (F. H.) and Rasratt (R. H.) The 
Petrology of the Sedimentary Rocks. Ed. 
3. 1938. Allen & Unwin. 15s. 

First published in 1913 as the second volume of 
A Textbook of Petrology, and revised in 1923. The 
first volume was revised last year and now the 
volume has been so entirely revised by Maurice Black 
as to be almost a new book. The chapters in the 
earlier editions on Metamorphism have been deleted 
as this subject has been treated fully by Dr. Harker in 
his recent book on the subje&. Several of the remaining 
chapters have been considerably expanded, and the 
result is a much larger book with more and better 
illustrations. 

THe J AND P TRANSFORMER Book. Ed. 7. 
1938. Johnson and Phillips. 12s. 6d. 

Substantially unchanged from the edition of 1935. 
There are a few modifications of the text and corrections 
following on a new British Standard Specification. 
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AERONAUTICAL Soctery. Handbook of 
Aeronautics. Ed. 3. 1938. Pitman. 30s. 
First published in 1931 and revised in 1934. The 
first of three volumes’ covers \erodynamics, 
Performance, Construction, Materials, Instruments, 
Meteorology, Gliders. The bulk of the work has 
been re-written with considerable extension. 
RusseEit (Bertrand) The Principles of Mathe- 
matics. Allen & Unwin. 18s. 

First published in 1903. “* Such interest as the book 
now possesses is historical have therefore 
altered nothing.’’—Introduction. The author does, 
however, indicate where he now differs from his 
opinions of 40 years ago. 

Wuire (E. J.) Science and Singing. Ed. 5.4 
1938. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

Originally published in 1909 as Science and Singing; 
revised and reprinted three times as The | ‘oice Beautiful, 
and now revised and reset under the original title. The 
change in the present edition is chiefly the addition of 
an occasional paragraph. 


Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


Book Auction Recorps, Vol. 35, Part 1. 
Stevens, Son & Stiles. 30s. net per annum. 

This new part of B.A.R. covers the period of 
O&ober—December, 1937. It contains 3,376 records 
and a supplement of books by or belonging to the late 
Sir J. M. Barrie which were sold at Sotheby’s on 
December 2oth of last year. The autographed MSS. of 
Quality Street fetched £300. 


Tue Lrprary Association. Readers’ Guides, 
The Library Association County Libraries 
Section. 3d. net each vol. 


The volumes published in this useful series during 
January, February and March are on the subjeéts of 
Architecture ; Child Study and Mothercraft; Mathe- 
matics, Physics and Chemistry, 

MILLER (Kathryn Naomi) The Seleétion of 
United States Serial Documents for Liberal 
Arts Colleges. New York, H. W. Wilson. 
$2.50. 

This work is of great importance to librarians and 
Students, as it gives in simple form the most important 
of the numerous documents published during the last 
years by the Federal Government. Especially it 
attempts to show what place these Federal documents 
should have in the college library, and supplies concrete 
information in the form of classified lists showing the 
value of them for teaching and research in various 
subjeéts, It is based on the combined judgment of a 
number of college librarians who determine the value 
of each specific book in the field of Study ; and has been 
issued under the auspices of the Public Documents 
Committee of the American Library Association and 


the Graduate Library Schoo] of the University of 
Chicago. It may therefore be regarded as in every way 
authoritative. Librarians in England will no doubt 
find the information given of practical value. 


O’ Leary (John G.) Organising a New Library 
Service. Gravesend, Philip. 5s. net. 


Mr. O’Leary, of Dagenham Public Libraries, has 
produced a useful short work on the planning of a 
library in the municipal service. One chapter deals 
with Finance, another with the Purchase of Sites and 
Ere¢tion of Library Buildings. There are seven pages 
on Administration, which certainly seems a_ short 
allowance, but which is very much to the point, and the 
book will no doubt prove valuable especially to the 
authorities who are planning a library service for a 
new area, 


Perrus (Clyde) Subjeét Headings in Education. 
A Systematic List for use in a Diétionary 
Catalog, with a Preface by Margaret Mann. 
New York, H. W. Wilson. $2.75. 


Miss Margaret Mann, who is well known for her 
Standard work on Classification, writes in her Preface 
that this book is the result of sorting and codifying 
terms which have crept into the literature of Education. 
The vocabulary in this field has grown from a com- 
paratively limited list to one so large that a guide such 
as this has become a necessity. The work ensures a 
Systematic selection of subject headings, at the same 
time providing for their alphabetical arrangement. 
There are forty-two groups such as Administration of 
Schools, Adult Education, Finance, Health and Hygiene, 
Management and Discipline, Psychology, Teacher 
Training and Vocational Education, to mention just a 
few of the headings into which the main subjeé& is 
divided. This problem of the assignment of satisfactory 
subje&t headings for an educational catalogue is thus 
solved, and will save the cataloguer many hours of 
weary searching. Although of American origin this 
work is bound to be found valuable in every English 
library. 


Rue (Eloise) Subjeé&t Index to Readers. 
Chicago, A.L.A. $1.80. 


The first part of this book gives a list of the books 
indexed and the second part is an alphabetical subject 
index which makes such subjeéts available as will fit in 
with school aétivities and avoid duplication of research. 
Most of the 285 books listed are based on modern 
educational methods and have appeared during the last 
ten years. Some 4,000 passages are included under 
ae 1,000 different subjeéts and many cross 
references are given to facilitate the finding of the 
information. They draw the Juvenile reader’s attention 
to the important passages in these books. 


Swann (Robert) Test Questions for the School 
Library. Methuen. 1s. 6d. net. 


This little handbook by a librarian includes some 
very pertinent questions on Printing, Book Produétion, 
Reference Work, Literary and Historical Allusions, 
Classification and general information. Whilst these 
exercises are specially intended for School Libraries, 
they will be considered helpful to all library 
assisiants. 
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THe Ark ANNUAL OF THE BrittsH EmpIre, 
1938. Founder and First Editor, Squadron- 
Leader C. G. Burge. Ninth year of publica- 
tion. Illus. Pitman. 21s. net. 

Contains all the usual mass of useful information 
and illustrations. The arrangement is similar to that of 
previous years; but the statistical matter relating to 
Civil Aviation is now to be found at the end of the 
work in the general reference section, which is a sensible 
alteration. The number of Technical articles has been 
increased and their high Standard maintained. 
AtrHem (Franz) A History of Roman 

Religion. Translated by Harold Mattingly. 
Methuen. 21s. net. 

This history is already well known to scholars in 
its original form, and has everywhere been hailed as an 
important work. For its appearance in English it has 
been revised, and enlarged by the insertion of much new 
matter, a part of which has already appeared in various 
periodicals. The work is divided into five books: 
“Ancient Italy,’’ Ancient Rome,”’ “‘ The Roman 
Republic,” The Augustan Age and The Empire.” 
The treatment of each epoch is exhaustive and the whole 
is a work of scholarship. 

Beer (M.) Early British Economics from the 
XIlith to the middle of the X VIIth century. 
Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Beer is concerned, not with the growth of 


British trade, but with the growth of English economic 
thought. This is a field which has never been fully 
dealt with; and while this book is not an exhaustive 
treatise, it is a very important contribution to the 
subject. The Story Starts with the Schoolmen and is 


carried on through the age of Mercantilism, the rise of 


the theory of the balance of trade, and the increasing 

importance of manufaéture. It concludes with the 

transition to Liberal economics exemplified by the 
free-trade theories of Dudley North, and the writings of 

Vanderlint, Massic, Hume and others. 

CASSON (Edmund) Poems. Warne, 8s. 6d. net. 

A colleéted edition of the poems of this well known 
North country singer; they are chiefly of the North 
and refleét the severe beauty of the distri€t. Included in 
the volume are four of the author’s verse plays which 
deserve consideration, 

Tue Prosiem OF IMPERIAL DEvELop- 
MENT. With a Foreword by The Right Hon. 
Malcolm Macdonald, M.P. Longmans, 
Green. 2s. 6d. net. 

A report of the papers read at the Conference on 
Imperial Development convened by the Royal Empire 
Society. It contains an introduétion, six papers, aan 
appendix. The contributors include Sir Frank Noyce, 
the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, Professor Hall, 
and others. 

CUNNINGTON (C. Willett) Feminine Fig-Leaves. 
Faber. 5s. net. 

Since the days of Eve, woman has endeavoured to 
hide her thoughts and feelings from man, and in 
accordance with changes in fashion, she invents fresh 
forms of camouflage. The author has cleverly and 
taétfully removed some of her subterfuges and revealed 
her more clearly to the gaze of an admiring world. 


Durr (R. G.) Flower Songs for Flower 
Lovers. Oxford, Shakespeare Head. 1s. 6d, 
net. 

Durr (R. G.) Nature Poems and other Verses, 
Oxford, Shakespeare Head. 1s. 6d. 

Two attractively produced little volumes of verse ; 
full of felicitous lines and happy sentiments. The author 
is most at home with his simple lyrics, inspired by 
flowers and the beauty of the garden. 

EBERLEIN (Harold Donaldson) and Husparp 
(Cortland Van Dyke) The Praétical Book of 
Garden Structure and Design. Illus. Lip- 
pincott. 21s. net. 

This splendid garden book deals primarily with the 
form and Struéture of the garden and not with flori- 
culture. It is illustrated with 233 photogravures, 
including drawings by Marian Greene Barney, which 
show clearly how the best can be made of the space at 
the owner's disposal. The text is in every way adequate 
and such subjeéts are dealt with as Seats and Benches, 
Balustrades and Parapets, Garden Carpentry, Sculpture 
and other Ornament. 

Forp (Madox Ford) Mightier than the Sword. 
Memories and Criticisms. Illus. Allen 
& Unwin. ros. 6d. net. 

The author of these literary biographies is well 
qualified to write of the eleven men who have played 
so large a part in influencing the trend of modern 
Literature. He pictures Galsworthy, Wells, Conrad, 
D. H. Lawrence, Hardy and Swinburne, amongst 
others ; covering a period of some fifty years, which he 
divides into three schools. These are admirable vig- 
nettes of great writers written to a large extent from the 
personal point of view. 

Huriock (Elizabeth) Modern Ways with 
Babies. Physical and Mental Development. 


Illus. Lippincott. ros. 6d. net. 

New ideas for bringing up children occur from time 
to time, and here is a thoroughly praétical book with all 
the latest suggestions for training the young. It includes 
much useful information on Food, Sleep, Clothes, and 
so forth. Nothing has been forgotten, and a number of 
hints are given as to the development of character, 
mentality and self-control, There is also an intriguing 
chapter on Babyhood Mysteries. Quite a useful book 
for the home. 

LAUGHLIN (Clara E.) So You’re Going to 
Scandinavia ! Illus. and two endpaper maps. 


Methuen. tos. 6d. net. 

A volume in the So You're Going series. The author 
manages to combine very skilfully historical and 
topographical information, with the sort of information 
about hotels and restaurants which tourists always need. 
The book makes good reading for the stay-at-home as 
well as for the traveller. 

Lawson (Viétor E.) and Maver (Priscilla) 
Swimming. Photographs by Volpe. 
Lippincott. 6s. net. 

Here is a book which will teach the young swimmer 
how to swim with ease and grace. Diving is included 
and every kind of stroke is described and fully illustrated. 
Seétions are also included on water games and tricks, 
slimming and relaxation exercises, etc. Chapter One 
deals with healthful breathing. 
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Lyons (R. S.) Sir Alan Cobham’s Book of the 
Air. Edited by Sir Alan ‘Cobham. Illus. 
Blackie. 5s. net. 

Twenty-one chapters cach dealing in a popular 
fashion with various aspects of aeronautics, historical, 
mechanical, and topical. The faét that Sir Alan Cobham 
has consented to edit and introduce the book should be 
a sufficient guarantee of its value. There are numerous 
interesting illustrations. 

Marriott (J. W.) An Anthology of Modern 
Short Stories. Nelson. 3s. 6d. net. 

Only the younger English writers are represented 
in this interesting little colleétion. The old guard, with 
the — of Stacy Aumonier, are absent. Rhys 
Davies, E. Bates, Neil Gunn, James Hanley, and 
Arthur Calder-Marshall are among those of the younger 
generation whose Stories are included. 


Preston (Doris Campbell) Needle-Made Laces 
and New Embroideries. Illus. R.T.S. 
38. 6d. net. 

Number Three in the Woman’s Magazine Handbooks, 
edited by May Marshall. The author has cleverly 
adapted the old lace making arts to modern requirements, 
and so simple is her description and so clear her 
diagrams, that any amateur lace-maker can learn a good 
deal from this volume. The photographic illustrations 
are also admirable. Readers will be interested in the 
various types of laces here described, such as Tambour, 
Limerick, Reticella Work, Modern Needle-Point, Irish 
Crochet and Tatting amongst others. There is also a 
useful chapter on the care of Lace. 

Urron (Sydney) Australia’s Empty Spaces. 
Illus. Allen & Unwin. tos. 6d. net. 

Australia is in the news just now and Mr. Upton’s 
book should prove of interest to many. He tells of the 
great deserts and scrub-lands of Australia as well as the 
more fertile distriéts. He has many suggeStive remarks to 
make about the conditions of life and labour out there 
and combines historical faéts with up-to-date descrip- 
tions of people and places in a pleasant manner. The 
illustrations are numerous but undistinguished. 


WispEN’s CRICKETERS’ ALMANACK, 1938. 
Edited by Wilfred H. Brookes. 75th year. 
Whitaker. Coth, 7s. 6d.; limp linen, 5s. 
net. 

The 1938 edition of Wisden’s Almanack will mark 
an important landmark in the history of this famous 
annual, It is the first year that it has been issued by a pub- 
lishing house, and the alterations are very numerous and 
all to the good. It has been set ina new type ;_ there is 
only one index and that a comprehensive one. Various 
sections have been extended, and there are articles by 
experts such as Freeman and Hendren. 


VOICE OF THE OCCIDENT 
By MRS. WALTER TIBBITS 


The Swan Song of a Romany’s Life, by the popular 
authoress of “‘ Voice of the Orient,” etc. 


Highly commended 7s. 6d. net 
ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL LTD. 


29 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.4 
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Braprorp (J. S.) Sport of Fools. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 

A racy kind of novel in every sense of the word. 
Moira Savoury, daughter of the ever regal Lady 
Angelica, married Pat Murphy, a jockey, who is of 
course considered outside the pale. The family will not 
accept him, and complications arise. Moira proves that 
life as well as horse-racing is indeed a terrible gamble. ° 
CAMERON (Caddo) It’s Hell to be a Ranger. 

Ward, Lock. 3s. 6d. net. 

When Colonel Houston of the Texas Rangers was 
asked to send an army to a range where Old Satan was 
runnin’ wild, he just sent along Badger Coe and Blizzard 
Wilson, and they were as good as an army in getting rid 
of the devil. 

Connor (Elizabeth) Dead  Star’s 
Methuen. 8s. 6d. net. 

The Ireland of the time of the troubles is a popular 
background for novelists just now. Miss Connor has 
made better use of it than some other writers. Her four 
main charaéters are bound together by the common 
knowledge of a crime in which they were all involved. 
This link holds them together through the difficult 
times, and the working out of their individual destinies 
amongst the Strifes and dangers of the period makes 
good reading. 

Dickinson (Weed) Dead Man Talks too 
Much. Lippincott. 7s. 6d. net. 

A fast-moving hard-boiled tale of murder and 
deteétion in California. Haley, a press agent and publicity 
man, is sent to bring back an errant star who has been 
making whoopee at Agua Caliente. He calls at her 
bungalow and finds a dead gigolo, stabbed and with his 
head bashed in as well. Younger sisters and their 
doubles, film stars, and gigolos all become involved in a 
glorious tangle before the ingenious solution. 

Dwyer (Vera) House of Confli€&. Australia, 
Angus & Robertson; (London, Australian 
Book Co.). 6s. net. 

A novel, the scene of which is set in England, but 
whose chara¢ters are Australian. Vicky gathers about 
her in London a crowd of young Australian artists, and 
the tale of their loves and jealousies is told with charm 
and insight. 

Fretp (Peter) Mustang Mesa. Ward, Lock. 
38. 6d. net. 

\ Story of revenge and a trail which as usual leads 
to Texas, and to trouble, in the form of a silver mustang, 
a lovely lady, and plenty of shooting and bold 
villains. For those who want the mixture very much as 
before, here it is. 

HARDINGE (Rex) Found—Adventure. Herbert 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Walter Twigg, having eStablished a chain of stores, 
fecls free to indulge his lifelong desire to cut out 
business and visit the wilds of the world. He gets into 
the African jungle, and the things that occur are simply 
amazing. He gets mixed up with some Strange people, 
the powerful Di Hunter, Mad Gavin and his men, to 
whom no life is sacred, and underneath the sensational 
happenings in which he becomes involved is the 
romance of Marion Walsh and Nat Addison. A 
colourful story of the Dark Continent. 
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Hutt (H. Braxton) Barry Cort. Faber. 7s. 6d. 


net, 

A novel above the average which begins with a 
rush to silver-mines in Nevada and its attendant crowd 
of prospectors, gamblers, speculators and storekeepers, 
and later moves to times of post war depression at 
Silver Hill, after many intervening adventures of the 
hero, Barry. 


KeELLAND (Clarence Budington) Spotlight. 
Barker. 7s. 6d. net. 
General Peckham was a sport. He helped his 


Nadia, to break away from the Four 
a splash on Broadway as a pro 

The great Pazzy Mayper, who 
nothin’ but one of 
had what it takes.” 


This 


uranddaughter, 
Hundred and make 
tessional entertainer. 
had “* lamped her *’ when she was “* 
those debutantes,"’ knew that she 
But what jams her choice of a life led Nadia into ! 
colourful story is meat for the films. 
Lew1 (Grant) The Gods Arrive. 
\merican Life and American Business, 
1928-1935. Lippincott. 8s. 6d. net. 

\ novel which deals seriously with a certain phase 
ot American life during the restless days of 1928 to 
1935. The main figure is that of Karl Horton, who 
leaves his wife in the small hometown and goes forth 
to join in the heétic life of jazz-ridden New York. 
he is disillusioned and tries to pick up the threads of 
business, beginning with a job in a large department 
Store. A vivid piéture conscientiously fashioned by the 
author, who writes with sincerity and strong conviétions. 
Locke (Jane) Nothing Ever Happens. Herbert 

Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Editors, reporters, secretaries, advertising men, 
otfice boy, lift boy and, last but not least, the char- 
woman, are admirably drawn from life (of a sort) in 
this entertaining novel. Refreshing and as good in its 
way (though quite a different way) to the more lurid 
type of newspaper office yarn. bit 
sentimental towards the end 
Mackait (Denis) London 

Whole Heap of Shortish Stories. 
Stoughton. 8s. 6d. net. 

lhirty short stories in Mr. Mackail’s happiest vein, 
chiefly concerned with lovers of one sort or another 
Charming people with charming manners doing just 
the right things, even when bludgeoned by fate and 
deserted by their loves. Mr. Mackail’s range is limited, 
his desert islands are situated no farther away than 
I'rafalgar Square, but within his limits he is hard to beat. 
O’SHeA (Prudence) Scandalous Interlude. 

Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Griselda was at one time in the same theatrical 
the famous Ulric Mallon. Then she 
successful business woman and meets 
now a down-and-out, has changed 
She helps him to patch up his 
life. His \unt Hephzibah, and his cousin, Carlotta, 
with her irresistible father, Charlic, are well-drawn 
charaéters, who play important parts in this entertaining 


JUVENILE. 
Barsour (Ralph Henry) Rivals on the Mound. 
Illus. by Charles Czap. Appleton-Century. 
6s. net. 


Lovers, and a 


Hodder & 


ce ympany as 
becomes a 
Mallon again who, 
his name to Timothy. 


novel. 


A Novel of 


There 
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Baseball plus mystery gives a new and fascinating 
combination to this sporting story. The publishers 
know just what will please the boys, and the author is 
well-known for this class of fi€tion, at which he is 
indeed an adept. 

Carr (Mary Jane) Peggy and Paul and Laddy. 
as Blackie. 3s. 6d. net. 

\ charming book for young children, describing 
the adventures of Peggy, Paul and their dog Laddy ; 
well illustrated in black ai white by Kathleen Voute. 
CHAPMAN (Maristan) Mystery of the Broken 

Key. Illus. by James C. McKell. Appleton- 
Century. 6s. net. 

Scene laid in the Tennessee Mountains; mystery, 
adventure, a Ghost-town, a pony, a faithful hound 
called Rock, and last, but not least, Grandfather Oak 
Gillow, help to make an exciting adventure Story which 
all boy readers will enjoy. 

Huxiey (Julian) Beginnings of Life. Illus, 
Gryphon Series, Aspects of Civilisation. 
Edited by Mary Treadgold, M.A. Raphael 
Tuck. 1s. 6d. net. 

Nosss (Douglas) M.A. Peoples of the Earth, 
Gryphon Series, Aspects of Civilisation, 

Edited by Mary Treadgold, M.A. Raphael 

Tuck. 1s. 6d. net. 

\ new series intended for young people from 
cleven to seventeen years of age, which gives important 
information in concise and reliable form, thus bidding 
fair to become a small reference library in itself. Volume 
|. unfolds the absorbing story of evolution and Volume 
Il. carries on the Story of civilisation where Volume L 
leaves off. These works are written by experts, each in 
his particular line. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

\MERICAN LiBrary Association. Inexpensive 
Books for Boys and Girls. Compiled by The 
Book Evaluation Committee of the Seétion 


tor Library Work with Children of the 
\merican Library Association. znd edn. 
Chicago, A.L.A. soc. 


Conner (Martha) Practical Bibliography Mak- 
ing, with Problems and Examples. Revised 
by Marion V. Higgins. New York, H. W. 
Wilson. soc. 

INNES (T. Christie) Thrilling Voices of the 
Past. The Resurrected Past Lights up the 
Bible. Illus. Pickering. 2s. 6d. net. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

BULLETIN of the American Library Association, 

March, 1938—FPOYLE, Catalogue of Books on all 

Technical Subjects and Applied Science, March, 1938— 

THE LIBRARIAN, March, 1938—THE LIBRARY 

ASSOCIATION RECORD, March,  1938—The 

LIBRARY JOURNAL, Match rst, 1938—-MORE 

BOOKS, The Bulletin of the Boston Public Library, 

March, 1938—-NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, Janu- 

ary, February, 19383—WILSON BULLETIN for 

Librarians, March, 1938. 
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LIBRARIANS’ BOOKS 


MALLETT’S INDEX OF ARTISTS 
By DANIEL TROWBRIDGE MALLETT 
Including the Artists of all Countries, and both past and present Siaask, niniptinhsoliinns, 

etchers, illustrators. 

In one alphabet are the names of the artists of all nations from earliest times to the featured 
names of to-day’s exhibits, 28,000 artists, thousands of our own day. 

Maliett's is the first comprehensive index of artists and is particularly useful on contem oe 


names. The author has had the co-operation of museums and dealers in bringing tog 
the available facts. 


peynr Index belongs on the desks of museums, reference libraries, art schools, auction rooms, 
alleries and colleciors. 

MA TT’S means minutes rather than hours when facts on artists are desired. 

Over 28,000 names, 640 pages. 50/- net 


PERIODICALS DIRECTORY, 1935 


REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


A CLASSIFIED GUIDE TO A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT PERIODICALS, 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC TO THE UNITED STATES. 
En!tEep BY 
CAROLYN F. ULRICH 
Curer, Perropicats Division, New York Pusiic LIBRARY. 


This Directory is planned for those interested in business and industry as well as for librarians 
of all types and sizes of libraries, not only as a tool for reference but also as an aid in the selection 
of titles for purchase. The list does not aim to be exhaustive, but its eight thousand selected 
titles represent the periodicals published in the United States and abroad, especially in gam 
France and Germany, which have been found most useful in American collections. 


THE BOOKMAN’S MANUAL 
By BESSIE GRAHAM 
Fourts EpitTion. 


guide to Literature on a plan which, in three earlier editions, has proved its peculiar value 
all buyers of books. 

It is an introduction to book knowledge with discussions of editions and their makers. It covers 
the whole field of reading and brings it to date. Authors are listed alphabetically within each 
field of literature—fiction, poetry, drama, essays, etc. British, Russian, French and other Con- 
tinenta! authors are included. All the books of each author are listed in chronological order Ay 
date of publication. Publisher and price are given. 


FAMOUS LITERARY PRIZES AND THEIR WINNERS 
By BESSIE GRAHAM 

A handbook of information, revised and enlarged by Jessie H. Murray, with discussion and 

description of the character and details of over 69 prize awards given to books, followed bya 


listing of the titles that won each such award. Ninety-six pages, with index to titles, bound in 
cloth, size 54 by 8}. 6/6 net 


Sole Agents in the British Empire and Europe for the books of the R. R, Bowker Co,, New York, 


J. WHITAKER SONS LTD. 
12 WARWICK LANE, E.C.4. 
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CHIVERS’ 
“Quickseen” Periodical Cases 


(Patent No. 471335) 


FRONT BOARD COMPOSED 
ENTIRELY OF TRANSPARENT 
NON-INFLAMMABLE, UN- 
BREAKABLE MATERIAL, 
RENDERING THE WHOLE OF 
THE FRONT COVER OF THE 
MAGAZINE VISIBLE 


Write for particulars and range of colours 
available 


CEDRIC CHIVERS 
BOOKBINDERS & BOOKSELLERS si 
| PORTWAY ..... .. BATH 


- Printed by Frane Jucxzs Lrv., 8 & 9 St. Mary’s Row, Birmingham 4; 
and Published for the Proprietors by Grarron & Co., 51 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1 
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